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of another will? If this be so, we ought not to say that, except in the 
ease of moral perverts, there are any " bad wills." The man who seems 
to be an egoist of the egoists may, after all, have a good will which has 
not yet come to clear apprehension of its ideal. Dr. MeConnell seems 
to distinguish between moral perverts and egoists and to say that both 
are incurable (pp. 245, 247). But in view of the fact that many apparent 
egoists have been " converted " he is hardly justified in saying that any 
" egoist " has a fundamentally bad will. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Anti-Pragmatism: Author's Translation from the French with Appen- 
dices. Albert Schinz. Boston : Small, Maynard, and Company. 1909. 
Pp. xx + 317. 

This Journal of May 27, 1909, contains my comments on the original 
edition of these essays. The translation has a brief introduction and a 
new appendix consisting of " Answers to Some Criticisms." 

The author complains now of not having been taken seriously, and 
again of not having been taken at all. The first point in his " Answers " 
is that there has not been criticism enough; that there has been too much 
of " the argument of silence." However, be it said for the author's mod- 
esty that he does not charge this " silence " to his own unanswerable argu- 
ment. He seems to think that his readers could " talk back " if they only 
would. 

As for my own voluminous contribution to " the argument of silence," 
frankly I must confess that so foreign is the author's whole standpoint 
and world to, what seems to me, the universe in which we are now living 
that I am unable to take it very seriously or to deal with it systematically. 
Historically it is interesting as a specimen of a belated effort at consistent 
intellectualism. And the clear and vivacious style makes it good reading. 
But the result is what Professor James calls " a sociological romance." 
An attempt at general and systematic refutation would be as quixotic as a 
systematic critique of the Civitate Dei or the Summa Theologia. 

How is it possible to take seriously, however seriously it may take 
itself, a book which teaches in this day and part of the world that " truth 
has nothing to do with life " ; that " knowledge should be kept from the 
masses " (why so, " if truth has nothing to do with life " V) ; that " the 
masses have rights but no duties"; that "from the social point of view 
the false is preferable to the true " (how so, if " truth has nothing to do 
with life " ?) ; which sanctions pragmatism as a conception of life but con- 
demns it as philosophy ; which believes that the scientific spirit " causes all 
the actions of men to be seen in a deterministic light; and is therefore 
capable of destroying the spirit of initiative and renders inconceivable 
the voice of conscience as it is commonly interpreted"? (p. 205). (Yet 
" truth has nothing to do with life " !) 

How is it possible to deal systematically with writing which after a 
valorous defense of pure thought, pure truth, and pure science from the 
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attacks of moralists, social reformers, and pragmatists blandly states that 
nevertheless " truth is discouraging (though " truth has nothing to do 
with life ") and it is from the outside, from religious revelation alone that 
comfort can be brought to us "? (This Journal, Vol. IV., p. 435.) As 
if this revelation itself could be anything else than additional " truth," 
in the author's sense of truth ; and as if such a statement were not a con- 
fession that this pure thought, pure truth, and pure science, whose banner 
has been so heroically defended, is not only " discouraging," but since it 
must be supplemented from the " outside " (outside of what ?) by " re- 
ligious revelation " is therefore fragmentary and not strictly pure after 
all ; and as if, since truth as such is " deterministic," this supplementary 
truth revealed from the " outside " could be any less " deterministic" 
than that we already have ; as if, indeed, as coming from the " outside " 
it must not be much more so. 

In the next sentence the author finds comfort in reflecting that while 
he may be " naive " (according to some of his readers) he is " at least in 
good Christian company." Some, however, may wonder how much com- 
fort the company of Christians will take on discovering that one of their 
number teaches that in so far as their doctrines are " true " they are 
" deterministic " and " discouraging." 

The source of these and any number of other variations of the same 
fundamental paradox is the total failure to see that the proposed cure for 
the alleged opposition of scientific truth and morality, namely, " revela- 
tion from the outside," is one of the chief causes, indeed a most aggravated 
form of the disease itself. A purely revealed truth, a science consisting 
of an accumulation of facts and laws rained down and collected as manna 
in the wilderness, is indeed " deterministic " and " renders inconceivable 
the voice of conscience." But how this is to be cured by more of the same 
thing, except on the homeopathic dogma of similia similibus curantur, is 
difficult to see. 

And it would be in vain to protest that this point ignores the assumed 
essential distinction between scientific and revealed truth, since (1) there 
is nowhere any attempt at a statement of what this distinction is : and 
(2) in teaching that revelation is to supplement and make good the im- 
perfections of " deterministic " and " discouraging " scientific truth the 
author himself abandons the distinction since this supplementation im- 
plies some sort of connection. 



A. W. Moore. 



University or Chicago. 



A Comparative Study of the Play Activities of Adult Savages and 
Civilized Children. L. Estelle Appleton. University of Chicago 
Press, 1910. Pp. 83. 

The author chooses for study five tribes, the Veddahs, Australians, 
Bushmen, Fuegians, and Eskimos, all low in culture but differing widely 
in race and environment. Their plays are classified in three ways. First 
as to somatic type, i. e., as to whether the plays involve the use of the 



